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BRIEF MENTION. 

Those who are wedded to Hellas, not satisfied with the ' two 
hearts beating each to each ' of the ' Meeting at Night ', are 
feeling more and more the need of a wider world. The office 
of an interpreter is a high office and ought not to be left to 
amateurs imperfectly acquainted with the language of those 
whom they interpret. Despite an eminent Platonist, whose own 
authority I always treat with great consideration, I find it hard 
to yield to the charm of Pater's Plato and Platonism (A. J. P. 
XV 93). a.Ko\ovddv with the accusative is too much for my 
schoolmasterly soul, though lapses almost as bad are to be found 
in the writings of those who sit in Aristarchus' seat. Conspicu- 
ous among the qualified interpreters of things Greek to those 
who know no Greek is Wilamowitz, a dominant figure wherever 
he takes his stand, who proclaims the gospel of Hellenism to 
throngs of eager listeners, not ten per cent of whom can con- 
strue a Greek sentence. Another shining example is Schwartz, 
whose 'Charakterkopfe ' (A. J. P. XXVII 483) has generated 
other ' Charakterkopfe '. But it is not often that a man of 
Gilbert Murray's acknowledged competence undertakes the 
task of making a great poet known to them that are without. 
Professor Murray is not only an editor whose critical work has 
been favoured and furthered by the great Berlin scholar, who 
has been in the forefront of Euripidean study for more than a 
generation. He is a peerless translator of Euripides, if trans- 
fusion is translation (A. J. P. XXXI 359), and in his version 
and thanks to his version Euripides to-day holds the English and 
American stage. Master of a graceful and winning style, an 
apostle of Hellenism who has done so much to awaken in the 
wider public an interest in the problems of Greek literature, no 
one could be better equipped than Gilbert Murray for the 
preparation of the volume that bears the title Euripides and 
his Age in Holt's Home University Library. Qualifications 
like these entitle even his popular work to the consideration of 
all Hellenists, and in any case, Brief Mention is a law unto itself. 
Now, it so happens that Euripides lies in the track of this, my 
last year's work as a teacher. It is my Aristophanes year, and 
Euripides is no more to be evaded than the Peloponnesian War 
(A. J. P. XXXVI 10) . No one can understand Aristophanes 
without studying Euripides. A man's enmities are as important 
for the appreciation of his work in life as his friendships, if not 
more important. ' Dearest foe ', we say, and ' pet aversion '. 
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The very peculiarities of the objects of our ridicule are catching, 
and this is one meaning of the eipun8api<TTo<l>avi£(ov of Kratinos 
(A. J. P. XXXII 237). Euripides and his Age means really 
Aristophanes and his age, for the essential Aristophanes ends 
with the Frogs. 



Now, I am not going to make the mistake I made last time 
and dish up a lot of warmed over phrases about Euripides, as I 
did about Thukydides. There is material enough, Heaven 
knows. Nestle, who wrote the article about Thukydides which 
I summarized in the last number, has written a whole book 
entitled ' Euripides, der Dichter der griechischen Aufklarung ', 
not the worst of the batch (A. J. P. XXVII no). There is 
Verrall, the vivacious, and Decharme, the delightful. But 
being something of a phrasemaker myself, though chiefly in the 
syntactical line, I have a profound distrust of phrasemakers, 
and in talking to my students about the three great tragic poets 
I am in the habit of discarding epigrammatic devices and ex- 
pounding those poor creatures, Dio Chrysostomos and Philo- 
stratos. For Euripides I bid my novices read Nauck and the 
proof-texts. It is all there, in the lines or between the lines. 
Latin is a wonderful corrective, a potent charm against the 
enticements of superfine diction (A. T. P. XXIX 501), and 
Robinson Ellis's wise words in his encomium of that old- 
fashioned vehicle are well worth perpending (A. J. P. XXX 
360). 



Or else I bid the youngsters study the chapter of Tycho 
Mommsen on the language of Euripides. No better introduc- 
tion to the blend in Euripidean style, in which one recognizes 
the mingled blood of the kcot^Aos, Mnesarchos, and the aristo- 
cratic Aaxavo7r(oAts, Kleito. Mnesarchos, it is reported, was a 
Boeotian who changed his name to Mnesarchides when he got 
up in the world. It was then, doubtless, that he married an 
Athenian lady, Kleito, very much as the ' stone-scraper ' 
Sokrates married Xanthippe, a kinswoman of Perikles. Kleito 
and Xanthippe may have belonged to the same social sphere. 
The Boeotian business seems to be borne out by Euripides' 
fondness for -«os (A. J. P. XXXI 360), quite as cogent a proof 
as the Lokrian r« in Plato's Timaeus (Pindar O. 9, 43; cf. 
Shorey, A. J. P. IX 410 footn.) ; and the greengrocer story 
reminds one of the decayed gentlewoman in Hawthorne's 
House of the Seven Gables. It looks very much as if Mne- 
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sarchos-Mnesarchides had redeemed the poor girl from the 
wretched trade of herb-selling, and this explains for the first 
time how Euripides was able to buy books. Of course, the 
gossips of Athens never forgot the low estate to which the gir! 
of aristocratic lineage had been reduced. Orange-girl, flower- 
girl, marchande des quatre saisons (Jules Lemaitre's equivalent 
for Aaxcuw<oAis) such occupations stick in the modern mem- 
ory. To be sure, Professor Murray discards all these idle 
tales, but there are those who shake their heads and say there 
may be something in them after all, as there are those who 
maintain that there may be something in the story of Aspasia's 
callets in connexion with the origin of the Peloponnesian War, 
as set forth in the Acharnians. But years ago Wilamowitz 
shewed in his ' Thukydides-legende ' that the traditional details 
of Thukydides ' career are mere inferences drawn from the his- 
torian's own writings, and it may be maintained, and has been 
maintained, that we have the same right to draw inferences in 
the case of Euripides' mother, if not the same cart-rope with 
which to draw them. Aristophanes' chervil is simply an out- 
growth from the poet's own kitchen-garden. 



The other story that he was born on the night of the battle 
of Salamis is evidently a synchronistic tale, only four years 
out, like Anno Domini. What matters it now? It helps the 
boys to remember, and it is delightfully symbolical of the poet 
with his tempest-tossed soul. Why not carry the thing out? 
Wilamowitz calls attention to the contrast between the hoplite, 
Aischylos, and the cavalier, Sophokles. Why not put Euripides 
in the navy? Dissertation after dissertation has been written 
on the role of the sea in the tragic poets, and Euripides is 
notoriously fond of the sea in his imagery. Both Sophokles 
and Euripides shew up well in the chariot line, as in the Electra 
of the one, the Hippolytos of the other ; but there seems to be a 
professional touch in the famous scene of Iphigeneia among 
the Taurians (1327 foil.). However, a poet is of all trades, 
and it is only in nautical novels that sailors garnish their speech 
with the lingo of their calling. Aischines was a gallant soldier, 
but there is no decided military cast in his language, whereas 
Demosthenes, evidently a frail and nervous man, is a regular 
sport in his illustrations (A. J. P. XXXIV 368), and Pindar, 
who has been called a landlubber, though in my judgment 
unjustly, is as breezy as the islander, Bakchylides (A. J. P. 
XVIII 493), and makes a cryptic reference to seasickness 
(N.6,57). 
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But whether on land or sea, Euripides must have borne arms, 
and Professor Murray has done well to emphasize the fact, 
which has a special point at this time, that all the dramatic poets 
fought for their country, so that many of their plays were 
produced when they were off duty ; and he pauses to remark on 
' the gulf that lies between the life of an ancient poet and his 
modern descendants '. ' It is comparatively rare for any of 
them to face deadly dangers, to stand against men who mean 
to kill him and beside men for whom he is ready to die '. Never 
have I had such a disillusionment as when I read not long ago 
the life of Ernst Moritz Arndt (A. J. P. XX 460), the flaming 
patriot-poet, the sturdy old professor who used to break the ice 
in the Rhine for his daily bath. I should not have admired him 
so much in my student days, if I had known that he was not one 
of the glorious band of scholars who went forth to fight for the 
liberation of Germany — Boeckh, Welcker, Reisig, Lachmann, 
classicists all. But after forty years of service Euripides had 
his discharge, and Professor Murray waxes melancholy as he 
says: ' The men of sixty (Gilbert Murray will be sixty next 
year) — the men of sixty are now officially Gerontes, ' old men ' : 
They are off hard work, and to be at the end of hard work is 
perilously near being at the end of life '. ' Perilously ', quoth a. 
Take a lesson, ye faint of heart, from Walter Savage Landor, 
who wrote ' Last Fruit off an Old Tree ', and yet was spared 
to yield more fruit. And as for the end — 

Death stands above me, whispering low 

I know not what into my ear ; 
Of his strange language all I know 

Is, there is not a word of fear. 

Euripides had a great deal to do after 424. According to the 
metricians he became frolicsome in the matter of verse, and 
in other respects let himself go, as one is apt to do when one's 
reputation is made ; but Professor Murray sees in the wistful 
chorus of the Herakles a praise of youth, which he regards as 
significant. By the way, it is the same chorus (637 foil.) that 
one of my preceptors, Bernays, drew on Wilamowitz, then in 
the ' Gelbschnabel ' stage, when the future author of the Ana- 
lecta dared to talk about Euripides in the then still fashionable 
Schlegelian vein (A. J. P. XXXIII 241). 



In Euripides and his Age, as in his edition, Professor 
Murray naturally follows the chronological order as he under- 
stands it, though in the edition for convenience of reference 
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I have dared to prefer Nauck's alphabetical arrangement. So 
Freeman was theoretically right, when he emitted his growl 
at the editors of Pindar for not printing the epinikia in chrono- 
logical order (A. J. P. XII 521), though there the problem is 
complicated and the result artistically of less importance than 
might be supposed (A. J. P. XXI 471). In Aristophanes the 
matter is simple, and the gain undeniable. Oddly enough, in 
following the chronological order of the plays of Euripides, 
Professor Murray has upset the accepted chronology by put- 
ting the Andromeda and the Birds in the same year (412). 
' The gayest, sweetest and most irresponsible of all Aristo- 
phanes' plays ' he says, <the Birds > ' was written just after 
the news of the final disaster in Sicily, when ruin stared 
Athens in the face '. Professor Murray is often as gay as 
Aristophanes himself. He is, as I have called him, the Ariel 
of Greek scholars, but one would not like to class him with 
Tennyson's ' irresponsible reviewers ', whose up-to-date style 
cannot be expected to be up-to-dates. Similar lapses, if this 
is a lapse and not a new discovery, have been recorded in the 
Journal. Rhetorical parallels are often fatal to chronology, 
and I read many years ago an American boast that the victors 
of Waterloo were foiled by the cotton-bales of New Orleans 
and the rifles of Jackson's backwoodsmen. 



But this disjointed chat about Euripides and his interpreter 
might go on forever, and I decline to comment on the origin of 
tragedy. Professor Murray, who expounds the orthodox 
view, relegates Ridgeway's fascinating theory (A. J. P. 
XXXII 210) to a corner of a footnote. Being under the spell 
of Jane Harrison, — as who is not? — he sends the capricious 
goat and the goat's capricious interpreters into the wilderness 
of silence, and gives Frazer's ' Cornspirit ' a place by the side 
of Dionysos, for which perhaps he has Euripidean warrant 
(Bacch. 205 foil.). Still, I like the old notion that Aischylos 
wrote his tragedies under the influence of the chief representa- 
tive of Dionysos. ' Cornspirit ' suggests not Aischylos, but 
John Barleycorn and Burns, to say nothing of the ' moon- 
shiners '. As for Euripides, the Rationalist, in English, German, 
or French, I cannot be tempted to discuss the question here, in 
spite of Professor Murray's attempt to solve that problem of 
perennial interest — the Riddle of the Bacchae (A. J. P. XXX 
227) . A remarkable Apologia is presented by Professor Mur- 
ray — a far-fetched Apologia, it seems to me, when he under- 
takes to defend the use of rhyme by the analogy of Euripides' 
use of metres. Rhyme he regards as a modern equivalent of 
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tragic metres, for, in contravention of most metricians, he 
maintains that Euripides handled his metres with severe exact- 
ness. I am not proof against the seductions of rhyme. I have 
been a rhymester from my cradle, but as a theorist I agree with 
Verlaine (A. J. P. XXXI 358) : 

Oh ! qui dira les torts de la Rime? 
Un enfant sourd ou un negre fou 
Nous a forge ce bijou d'un sou 
Qui sonne creux et faux sous la lime. 

And the following translation of Verlaine will justify my 
theory : 

Oh ! what of the sins in which Rhyme abounds? 
A child that was deaf and a mad Hottentot, 
This tuppenny jewel for us hath wrought, 
Hollow and false 'neath the file it sounds. 

But in all my recalcitrant reading of translations, I have 
never met any parallel to this specimen from Headlam's much 
admired Agamemnon: 

Now is here the tenth year 
Since Priam's great accusing peer 

Prince Menelaus, — and 
Prince Agamemnon — brothers twain 
And by divine right both to reign 
Fast-coupled, one joint rank to share 
Of throne and sceptre — since that pair 

Launched from Argive land 
A thousand ships in battle-train 

By troops of Argos manned. 

Such a feat of rhyme belongs to Rostand's Chantecler, in 
which, for instance, one line ends with ' perdu ' and the next 
with ' du '. It is entirely out of place in a rendering of the 
anapaests of Aischylos. 



One great trouble is the finding of English metres that will 
produce an analogous effect to the Greek (cf. A. J. P. XIII 
517). The familiar substitution of the iambic pentapody for 
the iambic trimeter has a measure of justification in the mono- 
syllabic character of the English language (A. J. P. XXXIII 
229) ; and in rendering the elegiac distichs I am often tempted, 
despite Shakespeare's jest and Dr. Watts's earnest, to make use 
of the English iambic dipody, which, like the Greek distich, is 
inscriptional. 
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In his rendering of Sappho's famous verses, beginning 
Kar6a.voi.aa 8e xci'crtai 7roTa, Cory uses the trochaic tripody cata- 
lectic with the sombre effect the same metre has, So. O. R. 
1208 : <p /*eyas XifiTjv ktI. 

Woman dead, lie there; 

No record of thee 

Shall there ever be, 

Since thou dost not share 

Roses in Pieria grown. 

In the deathful cave. 

With the feeble troop 

Of the folk that droop. 

Lurk and flit and crave. 

Woman severed and far-flown. 

But Cory's verse does not reproduce the wail one hears in 
the Greater Asclepiadean (A. J. P. XVI 394), especially if the 
choriamb be read logaoedically with prolonged last syllable. 
And though I myself have had something to say in favor of 
staccato verses (A. J. P. XXX 356), still the Asclepiadean 
is capable of naturalization, and ought to be naturalized. One 
version I have quoted from Professor Shorey's Horace. Even 
the following attempt, which precedes Professor Shorey's by 
many years, comes nearer than Cory's to the peculiar effect of 
the Greek verse, which is full of memories and of sighs : 

When thou'rt dead, thou shalt be merely a corse, never a thought 

of thee 
Shall be then or again. Never a lot, never a part be thine 
In Pieria's rose. Viewless shalt be hidden in Hades' house, 
Roaming middest the ghosts, shadowy wraith, flitting away, away. 

But unless I keep myself well in hand I shall next be discuss- 
ing the relations of Aristophanes' lyric to Euripides' lyric, a 
fascinating theme, and none the less fascinating because I 
should be considered incompetent to handle it ; and so leaving 
Euripides for his critic, I will pass over to a point of Aristo- 
phanic interpretation. 



In the latest Jahresbericht on Aristophanes (1911) Korte 
empties the vials of his wrath, or rather the Kaxoor/tos ovpdvrj 
of Aischylos, upon the head of Graves for undertaking to 
expurgate, or, as Korte would call it, emasculate the Acharnians 
of Aristophanes. Those who are too dainty to read Aristoph- 
anes entire, he says, ought to let him alone, and the German 
scholar proceeds to specify some of the fatal omissions — as, for 
instance, that part of the Megarian scene which has given rise 
to two English sayings, ' buying a pig in a poke ', and ' taking 
one's pigs to a bad market ', both used regularly of women. 
To be sure, there are those who translate XotpiA^ ' Piggie ' 
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without any mental reserve, and the joke in Sokrates' Active 
wife Mvpru) is also hidden from Philistine eyes. And yet, as 
Korte points out and as I have pointed out more than once 
(e. g. A. J. P. XXI 230), through carelessness or ignorance 
superfine editors have allowed several things to stand in the 
Aristophanic text that are as improper as anything they have 
excised. Now, as the study of Aristophanes is absolutely 
necessary for the appreciation of Attic idiom, what Musurus 
calls the savour of Attic thyme must be inhaled in spite of the 
whiff that comes now and then from the rolling-mill of the 
beetle. And as Greek does not blush, the awkwardness of ex- 
pounding Aristophanes to mixed classes of men and women 
may be obviated and has been obviated by referring the sex of 
which La Fontaine says, ' ses oreilles sont chastes ', to the 
scholiast, though Rutherford insists that one great fault of 
the scholiast lies in smelling mice — the rat is not antique — 
where there are no mice to smell. ' Nonsense and nastiness ', 
quoth Rutherford, ' generated from silly and undisciplined 
minds ' (A. J. P. XXVII 486) . The scholiast has, for instance, 
as Mazon laments, utterly spoiled for the serious student the 
passage in the Peace (557 ff.) that is so often cited by those who 
extol Aristophanes' love of nature, forgetful of his mocking 
spirit (A. J. P. XXVII 354) . No vegetable is safe from the 
efyuvos /?a<ns of the scholiast. 

There's not a bonie flower that springs 

By fountain, shaw or green ; 
There's not a bonie bird that sings 

But minds him <of the obscene. > 

One recalls the folksong : wov fwi to. po&a ; vov /tot to. la ; irov 
/ioi to. Kaka aiXwa; (A. J. P. XXII 471). It is sad to reflect 
that the scholiast must have turned Browning's head, as he 
turned Rutherford's stomach, for unfortunately Browning 
prided himself on being a man of the world as well as a poet, 
and nothing is more distasteful to those who are not bond slaves 
to his genius than his ' knowingness '. He poses over and over 
again as one who is up to snuff, as one who knows what's what. 
But the pedant spoils the poet, and while Browning tries to shew 
that he knows what's what he ruins a beautiful poem by shewing 
that he does not know what's t— t (A. J. P. XXXII 241 ) . The 
blunder was duly set forth in the public press years ago, but 
Pippa passes it on to boys and girls, together with ' owls and 
bats '. xfiuiXol ireSiovSe is one of Browning's Aristophanic favor- 
ites, but despite my polite concession, he did not understand it. 
Cf. Van Leeuwen on Av. 507 (A. J. P. XXXI 489). A jolly 
companion, by the way, is the Dutch editor, but I cannot forgive 
him for importing into Aristophanes (Eccl. 622) a Latin version 
of the Turkenlied, which every German student knows by heart, 

16 
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under the pretext that it was a story told him by a ' grandaevus 
collega '. Some of the sniffs of the scholiasts, as I have just 
intimated, are ineffectual, and even when they are on the right 
track, they are often at fault like the hounds in Xenophon's 
Kynegetikos : juanxtos Trcp«f>tp6fitvai irf.pl to. lyyri vkaKTOvai. So in 
a famous passage of the Knights, which might have furnished 
the text of Professor Peppler's paper on -wcos (A. J. P. XXXI 
428-444), a paper received with signal favor by Aristophanic 
scholars. The string of -«ds's ascribed to Phaiax is followed 
by the mocking line (1381) : 

ovkovv KaTaSaxTvAiKos ov tov \a\ryriKov ; 

on which the comment of the scholiast is : 6.vtI tov o-vvovo-mo-tiko^ 
Kara tov 8a.KTvX.iov tov irpmKTov. tov \a\.ijTiKov Si t&v KoXovvtiov 
Tavra, t&v nepl KActa^evi; Kal SrpaTwva. Now, tov kakr/nKov 
does not stand for t&v kakovvrmv. The substantive to be sup- 
plied is TtpwKTov, as readily supplied as with the article, Av. 443 ; 
and the proctus as Rutherford would say (A. J. P. XIX 347) 
is abundantly recognized as an organ of speech in literature, 
the most notorious passage being Frogs 238: k3.t' <u1tiV 
iyKvij/as ep«, fipeKeneKeg koo.$ Kod£. If Mehler had had this 
passage in mind, he would not have undertaken to emend 
XaXrjaat in Kratinos' 'Apxlkoxoi f r. 3 : °" ^ VT01 ™p°. K<o<t>6v 6 
Tvcpkb's eoiKc AaAijo-ai (A. J. P. I 1 77). Comp. the riddle in 
Eubulus (3, 254, M.), eon \a\&v ay\too-aos, to which the answer 
is, Trp«>KTb<i p.lv ovtos. This riddle, by the way, bears a speaking 
likeness to the riddle of the ' montre a repetition ', which I heard 
propounded at the Theatre Seraphin in the Palais Royal sixty- 
two years ago. There are other passages in Aristophanes 
where scholiasts ancient and modern seem to have gone wrong 
so far. Starkie translates KaTayiyapTtaai (Ach. 263) on the 
basis of Tpvyijaai, whereas ytyaprov is plainly an equivalent of 
kokkos in the secondary meaning of that word. But there is 
no episcopal palace or deanery to be won as in the eighteenth 
century by unveiling the improprieties of Aristophanes. 



My sexual system of the cases — if I dare call anything 
mine — adumbrated in previous numbers of the Journal (XXXV 
109, XXXVI 109) has so far provoked no public comment. 
Brief Mention, which holds so much of my maturest thought, 
is regularly passed over by foreign journals as trivial, incom- 
prehensible, untranslatable. One convert I have made, but his 
adhesion is accompanied with a remonstrance. ' If 6p66iy; 
is the characteristic of the nominative, how ', he asks in despair, 
' am I to explain to the girls of my class the nominativus pendens 
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of Aischylos and Philostratos ? ' 'A potiori fit nominatio '. 
'OpBoTrji is typical. There were two kinds of Herm, but one 
always thinks of the energetic kind. The squeamish narrators 
of the story of the Hermokopidae follow Thukydides' version of 
the affair, and do not tell wherein the mutilation consisted. 
Thukydides uses to Ttpovanra in what may be called the ' police 
reports ' sense as in the phrase ' exposure of the person.' Mr. 
William Marshall, who made a gallant fight some years ago for 
Anglo-Saxonizing the English vocabulary (Hellas and Hes- 
peria, p. 61), proposed as an equivalent for the meaningless 
' person ' the word ' outstandingness ', which would answer only 
too well for Mr. Browning's euphemism — ' homelier symbol of 
asserted sense ' (A. J. P. XXXI 489). The familiar designa- 
tion, so common in Aristophanes, was beneath the dignity of 
Mr. Lamb's Clio Enthroned, whereas the Authorized Version 
of the Bible does not hesitate to declare in unblushing Anglo- 
Saxon the whole counsel of the Scriptures in passages that are 
veiled in a decent Q'ri by the Massorets. 



Of course, there are those who will regard the whole so-called 
system as an unworthy fling at other systems equally untenable, 
or may maintain that I have plunged into a well, hoping that 
Truth may be at the bottom of it. But it is unfair to me, unfair 
to the system, to neglect the phenomenon of sex in the formation 
of language. I dare not pursue the analogies of the outer 
world. I might simply betray my ignorance, and I remember 
with a shiver how I was saved from a gross mistake by a Mag- 
nus Apollo of the biological department (A. J. P. XXXIII 449). 
Language cometh up as a flower, and the structure of the flower, 
the phanerogamous flower, always reminds me of the structure 
of the noun. Style and stigma are genitive and dative. The 
stamen is the nominative, and the multitudinous stamens recall 
the old order of polyandry, which survived long in Sparta, sur- 
vives to a considerable extent to-day. The accusative is the 
seed, and it is precisely the accusative that survives in language. 
From that point of view the genitive gains immensely in impor- 
tance. Poor 'Jenny's case' (see Rossetti on Shakespeare) 
may be the head of the corner. Instead of being a protracted 
nominative, the genitive may be the original form, and the 
nominative a sham genitive. Everything in nature points to 
the view that the Eternal Feminine is a backward as well as a 
forward eternity. Woman is the type and man the variation. 
We men smite upon our breasts, and in so doing proclaim our 
lack of development. I have repeatedly insisted that the desig- 
nation KTqriKri is the best name for the genitive. The oldest 
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function survives longest, and the English language has charac- 
teristically held on to the primitive use. Who owns the child 
but the mother? There is a perfect consensus of authorities 
in this, from the prig, Telemachus to that bombard, Falstaff. 
Ownership is better than possession, but we must be content to 
let the father have some part in it, though the name na.Tpt.Ki) 
is clearly a usurpation. It ought to be /wjt/uktj. The figure 
of Chiron is a significant survival of early society. He was 
the son of his mother, and bore a metronymic and not a 
patronymic. And Pindar's Ninth Olympian, which deals with 
the beginnings of society, with Deukalion (who is Zeus) and 
Pyrrha (a she-Apollo), bears witness to the early domination 
of the sex, as we still call it. Matriarchy was the original 
order, and we are fast returning to it. 



The Franco-Prussian War made a deep cleft in my life. 
Nearly half that life lies beyond 1870. The world has never 
been the same to me since then. I shall never cease to mourn 
for the Germany of my young manhood ; and I gave expression 
to that feeling in a long passage of my Essays and Studies 
(p. 53) — a passage that dates from 1878 : 

Since the late war with France it is no secret that the land of scholars 
has lost much of its attraction in the eyes of scholars, because it has 
become so strong, so despotic. ' Brutal ' is a hard word, but the type 
of German materialism is the most brutal of all. In old times we 
might laugh at the provincialisms, the pettinesses, the local patriotisms, 
the narrower fatherlands, the kinglets and the princelets with their se- 
lect society of subjects, the minuscule aulic councillors of pocket-hand- 
kerchief dukedoms, the upper-court-chimney-sweepers of a microscopic 
Transparency, the cab-load which constituted the contingent of this or 
that impotent potentate to the federal army; but the life of those days 
had a charm which the new life has not. 

And then I proceeded to quote from a lecture to the same 
effect by Du Bois-Reymond, and added : ' And this is but one 
voice among many voices, which are inexpressibly sad to any 
one who, like the writer, owes all the best impulses of his intel- 
lectual life to the contact with German ideals'. This same 
strain is heard again and again far down the years, and 
some ten years or so ago Theodor Gomperz, in his eulogy of 
Mommsen, told us of the bitterness the great historian tasted in 
the cup of victory (A. J. P. XXV 114). But time works won- 
ders — xP° vo(S y°-p «v/*apr;s 0eos, — and those who have kept in 
view the progress of philological science and classical study 
have watched with deep interest the weaving of new and closer 
ties between the two countries. No more ready pupils than the 
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French, and little more than a year ago I reported the words of 
Masqueray, so generous, so free from any tang of chauvinism 
(A. J. P. XXXV no). It was a gallant surrender to the 
supremacy of Germany in Greek scholarship. But in this Pro- 
fessors' War, as it has been called, professors are the torch- 
bearers in another sense than the Platonic. The world is given 
over to hatred. Righteous wrath I understand, for I have felt 
it, feel it still. It is a force for good. But no ' Berserkerwuth '. 
What has become of that wonderful lay sermon, a sermon 
preached by Goethe, the guide of my youth? It begins with 
' Willst du dir ein hiibsch Leben zimmern, Musst urn's Ver- 
gangene dich nicht bekummern '. The penultimate verse runs : 
' Besonders keinen Menschen hassen.' Years ago John Morley 
was so much impressed with the wisdom of the lines that 
he translated them into English verse, and the lesson was not 
lost upon him, for as Lord Morley he left the cabinet rather 
than join in the declaration of war against Germany. To me 
one of the most pathetic figures in England in this day of wrath 
is Lord Haldane. Fortunately, if there is any such word as 
' fortunately ' left, we Americans are free from one bias. No 
charge more commonly bandied to and fro than the charge of 
envy, which takes the meanest of all forms — ' commercial envy ', 
that envy which a leading school tells us was at the bottom of 
the Peloponnesian War (A. J. P. XXVIII 356). ' Envy takes 
its stand outside the divine dance.' If there is ever to be peace 
— it seems unlikely in my brief time — that freedom from envy 
may give the American scholar a chance for mediation. I am 
not preaching an Eirenikon. It is too high a mission for frivol- 
ous Brief Mention. But it is hard to keep the war out of these 
pages when every exchange is full of the war spirit. Allusion 
there must be, for the conflict is part of our life. But a German 
journal cannot discuss even the name of the Peloponnesian War 
without bringing in the great struggle that is going on now, and 
Professor Ridgeway in his Presidential Address to the Classical 
Association lays part of the blame for what he calls the German 
Kataphronesis of England on the subserviency of English 
scholars to German authority. 



As for that matter, if English scholars were better acquainted 
with the German language than most of them are, if more of 
them had been trained in German schools, as have so many of 
our leading American scholars, there would be less of the sub- 
serviency of which Professor Ridgeway complains, of which 
Freeman in his time complained. He who has profited by his 
German training, who has learned the secret of German method, 
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of German exhaustiveness, is armed by German ' Wissenschaft ' 
against German 'Allesbesserwissenschaft ". It is the old story, 
rots avrov TtTtpoU. True, the points of my shafts have often 
failed to reach their mark because so few German critics are 
possessed of a knowledge of idiomatic English, or if that is too 
bold a word for an American, the kind of English in which I 
indulge ; and German misinterpretation of American utterances 
would furnish a comic afterplay more suited to the character of 
Brief Mention than the grave reflexions to which I have given 
expression. 



A curious and instructive example of the way in which one 
research leads to another is furnished by the preface to Eduard 
Hermann's Nebensdtze in den griechischen Dialektinschriften 
(Teubner) . Beginning with a study of the division of syllables 
in inscriptions, the author was led to explore the field of depend- 
ent sentences, and when that job was finished, he came to the 
conviction that a proper understanding of inscriptional phe- 
nomena could not be attained without a general survey of the 
usage in the literary monuments. For that part of the treatise 
he is dependent on the labours of others, and after the familiar 
arrogant fashion of German scholars, he has neglected all work 
that has been done outside the Fatherland. The book is dedi- 
cated to Delbruck. Brugmann has set him a better example. 
Of course the provincialism has impaired the value of his sum- 
mary. Weber's excellent monograph needs corrections at sun- 
dry points, as I indicated years and years ago (A. J. P. IV 416 
foil. ; VI 53 foil.). The redoubtable Stahl has blundered over 
and over again (A. J. P. XXIX 257 foil. ; 389 foil. ; XXX 
1 foil.). A man who for instance does not know a negative 
sentence when he sees it (A. J. P. XXXI 493), ought not to be 
followed blindly (comp. Stahl, p. 467, with A. J. P. II (1881) 
469) ; and in his treatment of the sentences of limit Fuchs has 
been almost criminally careless (A. J. P. XXV 109, 231). All 
this part of the book must be used with due caution. 



E. W. F. : All classical philologians must be aware how 
they are wooed from time to time by the professors of lin- 
guistics, nor do onsets lack contrariwise. A most obvious com- 
mon interest lies in definition, a point that Skutsch was fain 
to press. Hirt, on the other hand, in the preface to his gram- 
mar, modestly suggests that the gymnasia would do better by 
Greek, if they ceased to afflict students with a modicum of 
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Xenophon and Homer and taught instead his handbook. 
Meanwhile, interpretative definition makes little headway. 
Consult Liddell and Scott and all the current etymological 
lexica and it still remains unclear how araavi came to mean 
' sedition ' or something like. I think of o-iwis as the ' party 
of stayers' (Republicans) as opposed to Barn's, the 'party of 
leavers' (Progressives), particularly if Ba<n-\e6s was the 
'gang-leader' (CI. Qt. 5, 119). Not infrequently may the 
philologians feel that the light of the etymologists leaves them 
in darkness, wherefore the greater need of trimming their own 
lamps. Take the case of /JAao-^/tos. In the course of the 
second edition of the Grundriss Brugmann accepted, after 
Wackernagel, 1st, *y6A.<nra--<£dju,o<> ; 2d, after Schulze, *ix,ka6<r- 
<f>aiios ( : Skr. mrdhrd vac-as ' mala- f ant es ') ; 3d mis- : /te'Ae- 
[<r]os ' vanus ' — but why not /ae'Ae/ros, like eAe/ros? — : Lith. 
melas ' mendacium '. A 4th prius *B\a8<r- ( : /JAaSa, glossed 
by iMopa etc.) was set up by Fick (B B. 28, 98). Boisacq 
(Diet. Etym.) elects no. 3 (consueto more) and says of the 
others — with some blague, but without giving reasons — " sont 
a ecarter". Meantime (alas!), Brugmann-Thumb, without 
being entirely positive, and without mention of CI. Rev. 18, 

308 1 , throws back to */3Aa7r<T-<£d/tos. 

The definition of mrdhrd-vac-as by 'mordentia voci- 
f erantes ' would seem to exclude no. 2. No. 4 comes not into 
the purview of the Grecian because B\aSd is not a literary 
word, but the Grecian might ask himself whether /ue'Aeos does 
not in fact mean ' errans, loaf ing ' (see CI. Qt. 3, 272) and 
belong with /ae'AAet'is going to, intends; [saunters], delays' : 
e-/xo\t 'went' (originally, like went, of winding, turning, dila- 
tory motion; cf. /te'Aos 'joint, limb; turn of a song' [verse], 
with cognates meaning ' vertebra ' ) . — The Latinist to whom 
in-gens suggests ' uncouth ' or ' ungeschlacht ' may interest 
himself to determine the structural correlation of -gent- 
to gnosco or gigno ; but one who feels ingens as ' mighty ' 
(mdchtig) will see, in spite of Boisacq's objections (p. 617 2 ), 
that to ingens, as compared with magnus ' /te'yas ', has been 
allocated that sphere of usage in which /iiya ='nimium', cf. 
L. and Sc. s. v. ii, [i-]5; Capelle-Seiler 2 b (especially juiya. 
ipyov = monstrous deed). Skr. mdh- and Av. mazant- are 
rendered in the appropriate lexica by ' gewaltig ', while Monier 
Williams renders mahdnt by ' big, huge ', i. e. ingens. Instead 
of being appalled before the phonetic laws — which (as some 
one has remarked) are about as difficult <and nearly as inva- 
riable > as the multiplication table — the philologian should 
claim his judicial rights over definition, in regard to which 
the judgment of the phonetic or morphological "expert" is 
often grievously at fault, and more often negligently inert. 
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W. P. M. : Enrico Cocchia. Introduzione storica alio 
studio della letteratura italiana (Bari: Laterza, 1915. 381 pp. 
L. 5,00). If there is one group of scholars who might seem 
to have a special right to speak upon questions of Latin litera- 
ture, it is the classical scholars of Italy. They have "some 
rights of memory in this kingdom ". This is a sober study of 
the descent of the Romans, their language, character and re- 
ligion. It attempts to set forth the complex heredity of the 
people and of their literature, and to discuss some of the " de- 
termining facts of existence which constituted the Roman en- 
vironment ". Professor Cocchia protests against Mommsen's 
dictum, " The Greeks and Germans alone possess a fountain 
of song that wells up spontaneously ; from the golden vase of 
the Muses only a few drops have fallen on the green soil of 
Italy ". And he even dissents from Skutsch's view that Greek 
and German are the two most poetic languages the world has 
known. He rejects the theory of a " Kelto- Italic " period 
which preceded the invasion of the peninsula by the ancestors 
of the Italic tribes. And he protests against the modern fancy 
of a " Keltic note " in Virgil. As for this " Keltic note ", it 
might be easier to form some opinion, if one knew just what 
those who dilate upon it really mean by the phrase. Even 
Matthew Arnold could say of one of his performances, in a 
letter written May 24, 1866 : " a lecture on Celtic poetry, of 
which, as the Saturday Review truly says, I know nothing". 

Another book which should be promptly noticed in these 
pages is A Short History of Classical Scholarship by Sir 
John Edwin Sandys (Cambridge: At the University Press, 
1915. 455 pp. Price 7 sh. 6). It is on the same subject 
as the author's monumental History of Classical Scholar- 
ship (1903-8), and it surveys the same wide field; but the 
treatment of the theme has been kept within a more moderate 
compass. The abridgment is very skilfully made, and in its 
new form the work may be heartily commended to all classical 
students, and even to the general reader. On p. 199 it is 
stated that the first edition of Theocritus (1-18) was printed 
at Milan c. 1493. The editors of Theocritus regularly refer 
this edition to 1480 or 1481. And on the same page the first 
edition of Philostratus should probably be referred to 1502, 
not 1504! 



G. M. B. : In the deservedly complimentary notice of Dr. 
von Negelein's Traumschlussel (A. J. P. XXXVI 116) the 
reviewer F. E. has expressed his regret that the author did 
not add ' an alphabetical index to the first lines of the stanzas 
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contained in the book ', and in so doing cites a verse for which 
he says he could find no parallel in von Negelein's collection : 

devo dvijo gurur gavah pitaro liiiginas tatha 
yad vadanti vacah svapne tat tathaiva vinirdicet. 

This verse, he goes on to say, is the only verse that is defi- 
nitely stated to be a quotation from ' a book of dreams ' 
(svapnadhyaya). But svapnadhyaya is not a 'book of 
dreams ', but a ' chapter on dreams ' which forms a usual part 
of an astrological text-book. The svapnadhyaya par excel- 
lence is the sixty-eighth Parigista of the Atharva Veda ; and 
there the verse stands with slight variants : 

2. 35 f. daivatani dvija gavah pitaro lingino grahah 

yad vadanti nararii svapne tat tathaiva vinirdicet, 

in a context in which the meaning of vinirdicet ought not to be 
misunderstood. It is, therefore, to be assumed that von 
Negelein has not passed it over. The word under which to 
look is obviously lingin, where reference is made to I 107, 
in the commentary to which are cited (p. 112) some ten close 
parallels. The same passage would have been found under 
go, pilar, vad ; more can hardly be demanded of an index. 



